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government to originate long-range assessments of international S&T
cooperation, because ideas that come solely from the scientific and
technological communities often are discounted as self-serving.

The National Science Foundation has played an important role in
funding, implementing, and managing some of the major bilateral
S&T agreements in which the United States is involved. But this is
not a pattern that can be "expanded indefinitely," given the contin-
uing trend toward signing bilateral S&T agreements as part of presi-
dential visits without a concomitant increase in NSF funds. Some par-
ticipants termed bilateral S&T agreements as "a mechanism in search
of a program."

It was indicated that "a whole new conceptualization of multina-
tional science" may be required to convince U.S. policymakers of the
domestic benefits that can be derived from international cooperation.
While the international culture of science would tend to urge greater
collaboration, there are powerful nationalistic forces working in the
opposite direction. The result is that international science tends to de-
volve back into unilateral actions. This is exacerbated by the view of
some American scientists that international S&T cooperation repre-
sents a "zero sum game" in which funding for international projects
reduces the resources available for U.S.-based research projects.

Formal U.S. international cooperation through multilateral chan-
nels is increasingly problematic. (This discussion took place before the
announcement of the U.S. intention to withdraw from UNESCO.) Al-
though it is the government that contributes the dues to international
organizations, it is the scientific community that is responsible for the
content of the programs and the participation in the activities. There
continues to be a real problem with getting the "right" people to attend
international meetings and with designing and directing programs
along scientifically valid lines. This is not as much of a problem with
international organizations that have a narrow technical focus, but,
for those with broad mandates, U.S. representation has often been at
the political (rather than the technical) level.

One participant raised the point that the "lumping together" of ba-
sic science, applied science, and technological development makes it
difficult to articulate and defend their value before the Congress and
the general public. Yet such justifications become critical if support is
to be maintained, much less expanded. Thus, it may become neces-
sary to develop "proximate models that illustrate the continuum from
basic science to high technology."

A second focus of discussion concerning the domestic basis for U.S.
international S&T cooperation was the role of the private sector. It was